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THE POINT OF VIEW. 

BY GAIL HAMILTON. 



When Christians fall out, Pagans come by their own. I 
have long been of the opinion that the Prophet Isaiah made 
up his most interesting list of the articles proper to a fash- 
ionable Hebrew lady's gala dress from the point of view of a 
reformer, and not of a historian. The latter aims to give an 
accurate presentation, with true perspective, of the age with 
which he deals ; the former seeks a picturesque and salient point 
on which to hang his reform. 

The world has been too willing to take Isaiah as a historian 
alone, and to assume that female Judea was given over to finery ; 
that the Lord is angry at finery, and is, therefore, liable at any 
moment to strip it all away. This is because the criticism of the 
world, the interpretation of documents, public opinion, has been 
chiefly in the hands of men. Now men love finery ; but they 
love it on women. It is too much trouble to wear it themselves, 
but they love to see women decorated. They pose, and they often 
preach against it ; they do not particularly love its cost, but the 
finery itself they fall down and worship. Then, to make things 
even, they decry women for wearing it ! Public declamation 
against it comes from masculine shame-facedness and dislike of 
paying the bills. Feminine persistence in it comes from man's 
helpless adoration of the finery. 

Women are acute enough to know this, and it does not require 
a phenomenal acuteness. They know that Isaiah and Jeremiah 
and all the prophets who inveigh against the bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments, their round tires like the moon, their 
changeable suits of apparel, their rings and chains and bracelets, 
their mantles and their wimples and their crisping-pins — follow 
the tinkle like sheep— love these round tires like the moon, dia- 
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mond crescents sparkling in the dark hair of beauty — love the 
looping chains of pearls festooning films of lace that veil sweet- 
ness with fascination. How do women know it ? In a thousand 
ways — one being that as soon as Isaiah and Jeremiah, Micah and 
Malachi are in love they go straightway and buy the costliest ring 
that can be had for their money and slip it with much idol wor- 
ship on the adored finger. They know it because when Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, and Malachi and Micah, and Habakkuk and Hag- 
gai go into society they fall meekly — radiantly — into line behind 
the most featly emblazoned great lady and are proud to take her 
down to supper, to sip her five o'clock tea, to drive her out to the 
races, to have her name on their charities, and her pew in their 
churches. They know it because when they preach that the Lord 
has taken her finery byway of punishment, the most signal token 
of Divine pardon they hold out to her is that she shall have it all 
back again ! " Awake ! awake ! put on thy strength, Zion ! 
Put on thy beautiful garments !" cries Isaiah, thus frankly rec- 
ognizing the propriety and the potency of those very mantles and 
wimples which in a spasm — a holy spasm — of reform, he had but 
lately torn from his lady's shoulders ; recognizing that, if the 
heart be right, the more lovely the clothes the better ; recognizing 
that, if the king's daughter be all glorious within, her clothing 
ought to be of wrought gold ! 

Women have not yet, perhaps to any appreciable extent, 
changed public opinion, but they have clung to their inalienable 
right of fine clothes with a tenacity that should be a lesson to men 
and may be to angels, in the prevailing power of native truth over 
acquired error. 

That intangible thing " society " is much engaged at present 
in surveying itself ; and the survey seems to consist chiefly in ex- 
ploiting its own and its neighbor's vices, so that an onlooker might 
be excused for inferring that Christian civilization at the end of 
the nineteenth century is in a very bad way— is in the same way 
which led the Pagan civilizations, through luxury and immoral- 
ity, to decay and death. 

Perhaps in the light of Isaiah's lamp we may discover a little 
longer lease of life. 

Among other lions, those stirred up by Lady Henry Somerset 
growl most gruesomely against our time — which seems to borrow 
something mysterious and awe-inspiring if, instead of calling it 
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the closing years of the Nineteenth Century, we Gallicise it into 
fin de Steele. 

Lady Henry Somerset has visited the United States and has 
had the temerity to speak well of her hosts, — which her British 
hearers account for in that winsome way wherewith our kin be- 
yond sea love to sweeten and strengthen the ties of blood. 

" The title-loving Americans made much of iier — in fact, 
simply idolized her. In the United States so dearly are the mem- 
bers of the nobility loved that there is little or nothing the 
Yankees would not do for a mere lordling, let alone for the 
daughter of an earl, the sister of a duchess, and the daughter-in- 
law of a duke." 

Having thus summarily disposed of any personal charms, any 
historic interest, any moral and religious influence which the 
lady may have possessed, by laying to pure snobbery the hospi- 
tality shown her in this country, her amiable countrymen pro- 
ceed to pull to pieces with neatness and despatch the pleasant re- 
flections which this hospitality engendered. " In America, 
unlike England," Lady Henry was unlucky enough to remark, 
" the women are more intellectual than the men." " A misstate- 
ment. A deviation from the straight path of fact," sternly pro- 
nounces her censor ; but whether it is because the American 
woman is not more intellectual than the American man, or be- 
cause the English woman is more intellectual than the English 
man, doth not appear. Indeed, how can it ever appear ? Whose 
hand holds the measuring line that shall decide anything so 
immeasureable as mental stature ? 

" What the hammer, what the chain, 
That shall measure strength of brain?" 

Lady Henry states her opinion and the British lion falls upon it 

tooth and nail and tears it to riddlestrings, but it was only an 

opinion to begin with, and such it remains. Nay, our English 

brethren of the orthodox confession are one with Lady Henry. 

In search of the mantles and the wimples and the crisping- 

pins of the Lady Isaiah, I turned to the concordance of the 

Oxford Bible. Elijah's mantle is there with the full description 

of the manner in which he used it ; Job's mantle is there with 

the reckless way in which he tore it ; and David's hyperbolical 

mantle is there, wherewith he would fain his enemies should hide 

their shame ; but Isaiah's mantles are not in it. Those old 
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Oxonians tucked all the men's topcoats into their concordance, 

though not one of them was put to any legitimate use ; while, of 

the women's mantles worn as they should be, for shelter and 

grace, not a flutter, or fold, or fringe from Genesis to Malachi ! 

The crisping-pins tack on the same moral. The loom-pin 

that was improvised into a hair-pin for Samson is drawn out at 

full length ; but there is no room for the daring, dangerous, 

swift crisping-pin that shall tumble and toss my lady's curls so 

naturally over her fair, clear brow. 

" Shine out, little head sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers and be their sun," 

though the mantle that a man wishes be deemed worthier than 

the mantle a woman wears ; though the hair-pin that ensnares a 

man seem more dignified than that which adorns a woman, even 

if the latter serves for both. 

So far, however, we are in a calm atmosphere. Continental 
intelligence is not set over against insular intelligence in the 
bulk, however it may be distributed between the sexes, but when 
Lady Henry goes further and dares to say that " the familiar foot- 
ing which exists between the American young man and woman 
before their betrothal results in far happier homes after marriage 
than does the strict rule of London Society," then indeed rises 
up a whole den of lions brushing the dew from their manes and 
growling as they brush : " There are no women so pure and 
good as the English women and wives." Or is this perhaps only 
gallant ? Shall we pardon the excluding ungraciousness of the 
negative, and the hardly positive grammar, to the loyalty of the 
sentiment, though it does not appear that Lady Henry anywhere 
attacked the purity and goodness of her countrywomen. The 
sudden sensitiveness of her critic is the sole foundation for sus- 
picion. But growl rises into mania : " The horrible impurity of 
the most fashionable young girls in the largest cities of the Union 
is well known and the Deacon marriage minus the pistol shots is 
the typical American menage." This can only be recognized as 
an acute type of emotional insanity ! 

Yet with such admirable and accurate freehand drawing of 
society in "The States," our British artist still leaves a slight 
blur in the picture. We are warned that Lady Henry, in her 
flattery of our women, has been "deceiving these trustful and 
guileless Yankees — these simple-minded transatlantic cousins who 
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enthusiastically accepted as gospel every word that fell from such 
noble lips " — but immediately the censor turns his savage snarl 
upon Lady Henry, and lo ! it is she who is " swallowing this 
time-honored, very stale, and absolutely absurd excuse which the 
Yankees always made for the freedom of their younger society." 
What, then ? Why, then, the English ducal female intelligence 
is on a par with the simple-minded Yankee male intelligence, 
alike guileless, gullible, and gulled ; while the American female 
intelligence and the English male intelligence remain alone in 
the dry upper air of clear truth, according to the statute for such 
case made and provided by Lady Henry Somerset, but ruthlessly 
spurned by her countryman and critic as a " deviation from fact." 
If this superior Englishwoman and these simple-minded Yankees 
had not been engaged in swallowing each other, she would have 
learned that " the promiscuous intermingling (wholly unrestrained 
by parental supervision) of young men and young women is one 
of the irremediable curses of United States society — irremediable 
because the boys and girls say to their parents, when any attempt 
to restrain them is made, ' This is a free country ; you did as 
you pleased when you were our age, and we shall do as we please 
now;' and a curse because it results in the most gross immorality, 
and in making married homes in the States just the reverse of 
what Lady Henry was led into thinking they were." 

The venerable Blackwood behaveth himself still more un- 
seemly. American boys and girls skim over his decorous pages 
" like half broken colts and fillies. The girls are often so per- 
verse as in ' pure cussedness ' to delight in skating upon all sorts 
of social ice." Becoming " inmates of disorderly houses," they 
show the baleful effects of the unrestrained intercourse of the 
sexes. " Owing to the unconventionality of society, a great 
number of black sheep of both sexes are found in the best society 
cliques." Marriage bonds set loosely, or not at all. Generally 
speaking, the laws and institutions of the several States and of 
the Union favor law-breakers. Two-thirds of the population of 
the United States never enter a church. It is safe to hold that 
most of the professed Christians are in fact idolators. It is alien- 
born citizens who fight with their fists chiefly, but it is the 
native born who are adepts in the use of revolvers and razors. 
Thus bewaileth our British Jeremiah. But, though cast down, 
that we may not be destroyed, this intelligent observer, after 
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having arrayed his American cousins in an attractive travelling 
costume of frayed virtue, chronic dyspepsia, bad teeth and nerv- 
ous restlessness, protests: "We indeed admire and love the 
American ladies, but until they have been caught, tamed and civ- 
ilized by European influences, they are not to be named with the 
Continental ladies, and are as inferior to English women as the 
light of a wax taper to the sun." One of them is caught, and is 
at this moment being tamed and civilized in Woking Prison, 
though there is danger that the poor little wax taper will go 
out under its vigorous snuffing. 

The general situation, however, is no sooner extreme than it 
is relieved. Spots are admitted on the sun ! 

" The truth is that London Society — impure though it may be 
— is, after all said and done, less so than that of New York." 

This is a frightful descent. Why have we been lashed up High 
Holborn with whips and scorpions only to be rolled rapidly down 
into Rotten Eow ? Is it not as difficult to measure moral im- 
purity as mental cleverness ? And if American religion be idola- 
trous, American institutions lawless, American marriage adulter- 
ous, American Society ruled by the revolver and the razor, is it 
worth while to edit monthly magazines and weekly newspapers on 
the frail crust that London Society is only " less so "? 

Is it even less ? We have a picture of London Society drawn 
by itself very cleverly in a late number of this Eb view. And we 
have a picture of New York Society drawn by itself, not cleverly, 
but evidently with an awful sincerity, in a book lately pub- 
lished. An unhappy impression produced by this book was, I 
admit, that the chief ambition for distinction in New York Society 
was in the fashion of eating and drinking. But the English de- 
lineator says definitely and with a homely and ashamed frankness : 
" The inclination of the English as regards society is to eat and 
not to talk !" 

Between these two competent critics what is left to choose ? 
The English pot weeps over the American kettle that American 
boys and girls " have a contempt for all and every kind of re- 
straint, the unmarried girl disregarding her father's authority as 
much as the wife that of the husband." But the delicate Eng- 
lish tea-urn drops a tear into the English pot : " The respect for 
parents, the self-denial and self-abnegation of the past have dis- 
appeared, and parents and children now meet nearly on an equal- 
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ity, but where there is any inferiority it is on the parental 
side." 

So then Daisy Miller has taken lodgings in St. James's Park ? 

Do black sheep stray into our commons ? If contemporary 
English authority is to be trusted, black sheep lead, if they do not 
constitute, the "smartest " flocks, on the troubled Thames. "All 
that is needed to insure an entrance into the highest society in 
England is unlimited wealth. Morality is unnecessary. An im- 
portant addition is made to the moral law, ' tbou shalt not be 
found out.'" Vice is not confined to the " inmates of disorderly 
houses," but disorderly houses at the head and in the heart of 
society flaunt a handsome gown as the price of womanhood, a 
French table for a man's infamy. 

Let it be noticed that Americans have not contributed to 
these pictures. Lady Henry Somerset portrayed her pleasant 
American visit in rosy hues. Her censor came by, seized the 
brush and dabbed the portrait with lamp-black. Blackwood rose 
up in frenzy and mopped out with his crossing-broom every 
feature of civilization. All these tints are laid upon the London 
canvas by English artists. In this Royal Academy of Design 
America has not competed. 

The American vice which disheartens our British contem- 
poraries is three thousand miles away. Is it not possible that the 
portentous hues of the vision may be due to a distorting medium? 
If the observer were suffocating up to the eyes in this hideous- 
ness it would be cause for immediate alarm ; but as the air seems 
clear around Piccadilly and only murky across the ocean, is it 
not just possible that the murk is due to atmospheric refraction 
or planetary spheroidity? 

The real crime of Israel was beating the people to pieces and 
grinding the faces of the poor ; in his wrath at such wrong it 
seemed to the prophet that the very girls of Jerusalem, innocent no 
doubt as many of them were, gay-hearted and perhaps thought- 
less, only added to his woe by their heedless mirth, walk- 
ing and mincing as they went. It was the natural out-pour of an 
honest patriotic heart wrung with the suffering of the people and 
stung even by the pleasant light laughter and tinkling ornaments, 
where he would fain have seen every one bent only on reform ; just 
as I would, if I could, stop every festivity and turn every silk into 
sack-cloth till that innocent young mother is loosed from Woking 
vol. clv. — NO. 429. 12 
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Prison. Bat I do not believe Isaiah would have taken those 
gentle Jewish ladies one by one and pronounced upon them the 
curse of hardness or lewdness, any more than we should say that 
every Princess of the house of Hanover is a female Torquemada 
because the slaughter of the innocent goes on. 

There was a caprice a few months ago which led young women 
to descend upon one like a hawk with only the innocent purpose 
of shaking hands. It was not precisely mincing as they go but 
swooping as they come, and if Isaiah were writing about us he 
would probably substitute the pounce for the mince, but it is simply 
a harmless tint of the picture, not a moral quality. If women 
are just and pure and kind, Isaiah will not quarrel with them 
because they tiptoe in a " Grecian bend " or greet him with a para- 
bolic arm, or drop a little snap-shot of the knee-joint. The fash- 
ion of this world passeth away. The old prophets knew it as 
well as we, and used the fashions only for local color. 

In the corruption and destruction of our politics our Jeremiah 
of Blackwood rests all lamentations on a hypothesis. "In 
the United States when a new President comes into office, there 
may be a complete change from top to bottom." "Mai/ be" — 
even Jeremiah does not claim that there is — only " may be." 

Well, the Lord of the Universe has so little regard for tenure of 
office that he has constructed this world on a most insecure basis. 
There is not one hour of the twenty-four during which every 
human being "may " not throw himself downstairs and break 
his neck, and thus bring humanity to a perpetual end. Yes, 
even the lips which speak to us so eloquently from Blackwood 
"might" close in hari-kari, or, which would be almost as 
disastrous to us, w'len Blackwood bids his contributor warn 
us across the sea of wrath to come, that gentleman " might " 
thrust out his tongue and hold it close between finger and thumb, 
steadily refusing to speak to us the word of life. 

He does not do it. Heaven is kind. Things are not so bad 
actually as they are logically. Still are spared to us the melli- 
fluous accents of our loving British kinsfolk and their far- 
shining beacon light, and while that lamp holds out to burn the 
vilest sinner may return and thus prove to England that our own 
amosphere is not fatally de oxygenated ! 

There " may be " the deluge, but still, with each approach of our 
Union's quadrennial election, our poor, lawless, religionless, un- 
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married, and unguarded country lurches ahead ; the Behring Sea 
thumps against the white cliffs of England and the Amazon pours 
into the Mississippi. Our silver coins rattle louder and louder 
against the gates of India, our protected products sweep a wider 
and wider swath across the world, although the remark of our 
" esteemed contemporary " is strictly true and we " may " rise any 
morning to find that every clerk in the country has been turned 
adrift and every other officer has resigned his post and all the 
morning journals are out in big head-lines advertising for a Gov- 
ernment that mysteriously disappeared over night ! 

If Mrs. Montague should happen to be looking into a certain 
American morning room at this moment she would see a beautiful 
strong creature with yellow-brown eyes and a great shock of 
yellow curls, talking all the time, running away in turn with the 
parasol and the watch and each dainty belonging of his new-come 
guest, his tall and stately Maud of the milk-white fawn, Maud 
of the pearl-pink cheek, and calling her by her first name with in- 
fantine silver-sweet, fascinating familiarity. I am quite sure that 
Mrs. Montague would not like it. He is indeed too " wholly unre- 
strained by parental supervision" to meet Mrs. Montague's pecu- 
liar views of " supervision " or Mr. Montague's peculiar views of 
a father's obligation. They do not see that the young mother 
watches her young beauty every moment, and that the danger 
is not that he will be too unrestrained, but that he will be 
too carefully guarded. Mrs. Montague's fingers no doubt clutch 
restlessly at an imaginary switch, the real one being for the 
moment beyond her reach — and so happily beyond her reach for- 
ever is the innocent baby who dragged out three hapless years 
under her strictly pai - ental supervision. 

In the "horrible impurity" of New York society a home is 
desolate. It is a home which I have never entered, of which I 
should never have known but for the celebrity of its wealth and 
magnificence, and of which I have never known anything but 
good. Prom its hearth-stone the eldest son has passed away, and 
no splendor of the fashion of this world can prevent the thrill of 
sympathetic grief that strikes into all hearts for this passion of 
loss. Even in the coarse woodcuts of the newspapers, his appears 
a gentle, fine, winsome face. All boyish companions have a 
simple good word for their lost mate. There was wealth to min- 
ister to every wish, but no note of a coarse or vicious trait. The 
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American weakness of parental indulgence was not wanting. 
When on a tour in Greece the father's courage gave way before 
some special difficulty of travel or climate, the boy cried out in 
comic consternation, " Why, I thought we were going to travel 
in Greece ! I thought we were going to see the tomb of Agamem- 
non ! " And they did. Such a father could but obey such a 
boy. 

With that promising brief life too quickly ended, I think the 
father is not sorry to be associated with its manly pleasures, with 
tender lavishments, rather than with repressions and restraints — 
since restraints enough there were to make its memory a perpetual 
blessing, its hope the radiance of the future. 

Alas ! Alas ! Even while I am sending away the last proofs 
of these last paragraphs, there has fallen upon the sunny morn- 
ing-room a darkness that may be felt. The beautiful, strong 
father of the beautiful strong child lies with folded hands, deaf 
to all the dear voices. " Wholly unrestrained by parental super- 
vision " — yes ; because his native rectitude seemed restraint 
enough and the whole loving community guarded his fearless, ad- 
venturous infancy. Pond eyes still see through their tears his 
baby feet pattering over the bridge in the marching rank3 of the 
soldiers, into whose camp , he had strayed and strolled, and who 
were escorting him home from his happy gala day well kept in 
line by their laughing bayonets. Wholly unrestrained, but most 
tenderly nurtured by parental supervision, how goodly he grew, 
how wise, protecting, calm, courageous, sustained and sustaining! 
If his character held a flaw I do not know it. For wife and child, 
for brother and sister, for father and mother, all ye that are 
about him, bemoan him ; and all ye that knew his name, say, 
How is the strong staff broken, and the beautiful rod ! 
" So princely, tender, truthful, reverent, pure— 

Mourn ! That a world-wide empire mourns with you 

"Were slender solace. Yet be comforted ; 

For if this earth be ruled by Perfect Love 

The face of Death is towards the Sun of Life. 

His shadow darkens earth ; his truer name 

Is ' Onward.' No discordance in the roll 

And march of that Eternal Harmony 

Whereto the worlds beat time, tho' faintly heard,— 

Until the great Hereafter, mourn in hope." 

Gail Hamilton. 



